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Memorabilia. 


‘HE two articles which we have found most 
attractive in the excellent Septem- 
ber number of Antiquity are Mr. J. Leslie 
Mitchell’s ‘The End of the Maya Old 
Empire’ and Mr. E, H. Sawyer’s ‘ The First 
Monasteries.’ Mr, Mitchell, after a clear 
and fascinating account of the present posi- 
tion of theories concerning the evolution and 
the downfall of the Xibalban culture, is not 
willing to attribute the abandonment of the 
cities exclusively either to the exhaustion of 
the soil by wasteful agriculture, or to direc- 
tion from the priests in fulfilment of 
‘ancient prophecies,’ or, again, to change 
of climate and the onset of malaria in the 
increased rainfall. But he believes that a 
could be 
constructed of the theories of abandonment 
which prove individually inadequate. He 
regards, too, with approval, the theory that 
more than one race peopled the tract of the 
Old Empire, and that the high culture of 
Xibalba with its script, calendar and mathe- 
matics, may have been brought thither by a 
conquering non-Mayan people who enslaved 
the original inhabitants. Then the drift into 
Yucatan may have been occasioned by dis- 
turbances—helot-risings against a weakening 
ruling caste—combined with external dis- 
asters. It is a safe and necessary conclusion 
that solution of the problems of Maya history 
waits on closer and more fully organized 
study of the glyphic writing it has left us, 
and on the construction of a glyphic dic- 
tionary. 

In what is called to-day the ‘ Wadi- 
Natrun ’’—Nitria, the little region of lakes, 
and brackish well-water where the old glass- 
blowers lived in Nitriotis—there still stand 
four ancient monasteries, survivors of that 
multitude whose ruins still strew all the 
Western side of the shallow valley. Monks 
have dwelt here since 265 a.p, 


The most | Crested Dogstail (Cynosurus cristatus). 


interesting of the four is the fourth century 
Dair Abu Makr, monastery of Saint Mac- 
arius, which, in one of its three churches, still 
preserves his body as it does those of num- 
erous other early saints, Here may be seen 
the finest examples still existing of the early 
circular brick dome, which gives us the origin 


of the later stone domes of mosques. Two 
other monasteries are the Syrian, Dair el 
Suriani, and the Dair Anba Bishoi. The 


former has the finest and largest ‘ Kasr,”’ 
or doujon tower, of any, and was the site of 
the discovery of over one thousand Syriac 
manuscripts made in the early nineteenth 
century by the Duke of Northumberland and 
Dr. Linant. The latter has interesting 
pointed arch vaulting. In the fourth, out in 
the desert to the north-west,—Dair Baramus 
—the principal feature is the refectory ad- 
joining the church. A rough domed vault; 
unglazed apertures for windows; stone 
benches; a stone table, of which the surface 
is a shallow trough filled with sand to be 
changed when dirty; a stone lectern coeval 
with itself—this room brings before us very 
vividly the original conditions of monastic 
life in the desert. All the monasteries are 
still surrounded by a wall, within which, 
after it may be some delay, the traveller is 
admitted upon tolling the bell suspended on 
the top of the wall over the iron-studded 
door. The hospitality of the monks is inde- 
fatigable and extended to every one. But, 
so unsafe of old was the desert that until 
recently some of the Coptic monasteries had 
no outer gate, and received persons, animals 
and supplies into their interior by way of a 
rope and windlass. 


(NE of the most interesting of recent papers 

in the Journal of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture is that in the September number 
which discusses the ‘ Effect of Consolidation 
upon the Botanical Composition of poor Grass 
Land,’ by Mr. G. H. Bates. ‘‘Consolidation’’ 
in this context means mechanical compression 
or treading of the surface of grass Jand by 
animal or human agency, a process popularly 
called ‘‘ hoof cultivation.’ ’ Experiments and 
examination have shown that consolidation 
definitely eliminates most species of grass, 
and that of those which can endure it five 
species are dominant or subdominant: the 
smooth-stalked Meadow-grass (Poa praten- 
sis) perennial Rye-grass (Lolium per- 
enne); wild White Clover (Trifolium re- 
pens); Cocksfoot (Dactylis glomerata), and 
By 
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much the most vigorous of all these is Poa 
pratensis, Where grass land is trodden by 
animals the plants receive extra supply of 
plant-food in the shape of manure: _ this, 
however, was absent from three of the con- 
solidated areas specially studied. Water 
supply was next considered as a factor: this 
is facilitated in the well-trodden footpath 
and gateway region of a field by the absence 
of matted herbage, and the opinion that it 
counts for something may be supported by 
the fact that many of the species which thrive 
in a consolidated area are deep-rooted. How- 
ever, the greatest dominant of all, Poa pra- 
tensis, is shallow-rooted. Next arises the 
question of light and here it comes out that 
Trifolium repens, unless it can procure light, 
disappears, though if this is adequately sup- 
plied it is a vigorous dominant. There had 
been an idea that consolidation itself was a 
favourable condition for this clover, a sup- 
position now disproved. Consolidation, in 
itself, has been shown to have no beneficial 
effect for any species. | What gives the five 
grasses mentioned their power to invade, and 
maintain themselves in, tracts from which 
other plants vanish is a structure, and a 
power to adopt a habit of growth, which can 
resist injury. All of them have a folded, 
instead of a rolled, leaf-section, thus offering 
flat surface to the tread; and all can assume 
the rosette habit of growth. Again, the 
basal nodes, which give rise to the growing 
parts of leaf and stem, are placed well 
below the surface of the ground. Of Poa 
pratensis it is further observed that the short, 
strong leaves are concave in both cross and 
longitudinal sections, and that they possess 
a marked power, greater than is found in 
other species, of springing back into place 
after being trodden upon. The practical 
outcome of this study for the agriculturist is 
recognition that consolidation will change the 
nature of pasture by the substitution of 
grasses which can resist injury for those that 
cannot, and that the limits of severity require 


with assumption of its derivation from 4 
coffer at York Minster. Mr. Grundy points 
out similarities between it and the York 
Coffer, too great to be accidental, and diff. 
cult to account for if the two are widely sun. 
dered, whether in time or place of origin. It 
is yet more interesting to note the minut 
resemblances in technique to which Mr 
Grundy draws attention between this pane 
and part of an oak coffer-front carved with a 
design of the ‘ Adoration of the Magi.’ These, 
which it is suggested point to the two works 
having proceeded from the same school, seem 
to us to have almost force enough to indicate 
that they are actually by the same hand. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From Read’s Weekly Journal, or British. 
Gazetteer, Saturday, September 12, 1730, 


consideration. It is also worth noticing that 
close mowing and close grazing are not equiv- 
alents in this point of view. 


E Editor of the Connoisseur, in his ‘ Cur- | 

rent Art Notes’ for September, informs | 
us that the ‘‘ Rufford Abbey ’’ panel, thor- 
oughly discussed in the Connoisseur of | 
August by Mr. Fred Roe and Mr. Charles R, | 
Beard, has now been once more placed on) 
exhibition at the Victoria and Albert | 


Edinburgh, Sept. 3.... Tuefday laft the 
Juftices of the Peace of this County had 
Information laid before them again{t fevera] 
Women for wearing Indian Silks, Calicoes, 
&c., contrary to Law, fo that ’tis believed 
an effectual Stop will be put to the Wearing 
of thofe Commodities, fo deftructive to our 
home Manufacture. 


The Company of Merchants of this City 
give notice to all fuch as fhall prefume to 
import, vend or wear Calicoes or prohibited 
Silks, that they are refolved, by Virtue of 
their Patent, and in Confequence of the 
feveral Acts of Parliament, to profecute all 
{uch Offenders with the utmoft Rigour as the 
Law directs, the Penalty whereof is 500. 
for the Importer, and 2001. Sterling for the 
Refitter, Vender or Wearer, 


Eight of the Collectors of the Half-penny 
Turnpikes, between Hide-Park Corner and 
Fulham, were on Tuefday Night laft com- 
mitted to the Gatehoufe in Weftminfter, 
being charged upon Oath with having de 
frauded the Truftees for the repairing of 
thofe Roads of about 6001. which they had 
divided among{t themfelves, 


Mrs, Lavinia Befwick, alias Fenton, who 
perform’d the Part of Polly Peachum in the 
Beggars Opera hath taken the Houfe in Old 
Bond-{treet, that the Lady Elizabeth Went- 
worth lived in, and is about to fet up a very 


Museum, relieved of the label disparaging it | handfome Equipage. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A TOUR IN FRANCE AND SWITZER- 
LAND A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


HIS Journal was written by Sarah Elwes 
in the year 1838. She was the widow of 
Lt.-General Elwes, of Stoke College, Suf- 
folk, and daughter of the Rev, William 
Sadler, Vicar of Claw, Suffolk. She was 
born in 1789, and was therefore forty-eight 
years of age at the time of the journey. 


She was travelling with her youngest | 
| 


son, Timms Hervey Elwes. 

The Journal is now in the possession of 
her granddaughter, Mrs. Allen Whit- 
worth (Sarah Louisa Elwes), daughter of 
the ‘‘ Hervey”? of the Journal. It is 
printed verbatim et literatim except for a 
few omissions (indicated by points) and 
insertion of a few stops. 


Vol. I. 
Sarah Elwes. 


Journal. 
June 20th. 1838. 

Left Horkesley for London by Wellington 
—Mr. Bishop inside—Uncle White and 
Uncle Stebbing met us at Romford. Hervey 
went to the house of Commons. Walked in 
London. 

Left London June 21st reached Canter- 
bury at ten—Passed over Blackheath saw 
Greenwich Rail-road—Obtained Passport at 
Poland St. Walked about London for other 
passports. 

Friday 22nd June. 

Left the Rose, Canterbury, a most com- 
fortable Inn—Looked over the Cathedral and 
Westgate, 

Passed Mr, Hallet’s house. Came to Dover 
by Postchaise. Dined afterwards walked to 
Dover Castle. Saw Queen Elizabeth’s Packet 


Pier now unsafe. Heard Military band, Ar. 


tival of London Packet. 


23rd June. 

Left Dover by the Beaven Steam Packet— 
Fine day reached Calais at 4 before one after 
a voyage of 2 hours and 40 minutes—Count 
Pozzo di Bergo on Board. Dined at Reg- 


niolle’s Hotel where we were alarmed at the 
and depart—By 


dinner 


English Coach 


Pheonix to Bologne 24 miles—in 4 hours and 
and a half!! 3 Francs 4. 

British Hotel, Bologne. Very good. The 
roads wide and good but no hedges the Ist 
ten miles out of Calais and very few houses. 
Carts with three wheels and very Narrow. 
Ploughing by women and high wheels to the 
Plough. No bonnets worn but very neat 
caps. High saddles and bad horses. Walked 
on the Pier, Wimille pretty village 4 miles 
from Bologne first Churchyard with Crosses— 
A crucifix by the way side. Strictness as 
to Passport. Civility of Captain of Packet. 
The women wear a sort of spencer which 
Hervey calls a bustle outside. The boys 
blue coats like butchers, 


24 June. 

After walking an hour went to the British 
, Chapel—Bad Sermon. Handsome Chapel 
_good music Sunday scarcely observed half 
| the shops being open and workmen busy. 
| High Donkey Saddles covered with sheep 
| skins no side saddles. Walked on the Ram- 
| parts saw new church building also a 
column (the marble from the quarry at Mar- 
| quaise) begun 1804 and on the summit of 
| which a statue is to be erected of Bonaparte. 
| —-Dined at Table d’hote where we had good | 
dinner and pleasant company. Promenaded 
‘on the Pier. The Diligences all pass the 
_wreng that is the right side and no public 
| coach can pass another on the road. 


/25 June. 

| Left Boulogne at 9 by Diligence Passed and 
_ Crossed the Liane [ ?] cut by Napoleon. Saw 
his house near Some. 

| Quantity of peat cut in pieces the size of 
brick near Montreuil. 

_ Very few hedges the cattle staked and 
_ abundant crops, Montreuil a large and dull 
| town at which many English reside for econ- 
| omy, A garrisoned Town. Peculiar kind of 
| Pink tare common. 

' Reached Abbeville at about four. Hervey 
| knocked up so stayed. A good Hotel where 
|only French is spoken. Beautiful Pink 
/acacias. Walked to see the splendid Church 
of St. Winifred. The Bishop having just 
‘left after confirmation we saw it in full 
| perfection, Many confessionals and some 
| good Pictures—No Pews but chairs. Fine 
Gothic entrance. Abbeville on the Somme 
| 20,000 inhabitants, Hotel D’ Angleterre. 


| 26th. 

| Went to St. Winifred’s Church again—also 
to the Church of St. Sepulchre which is 
‘handsome inside still chairs—Hervey bought 


} 
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a travelling cap. Saw L’Hopital des En- 
fans trouvés. Walked on the Bon. Saw the 
market and the Palais du Justice where a 
trial was going on. Breakfast cup Milk Jug 
and tea pot very tall. 

Went to the Public Library where we saw 
a Bible given by Charlemagne in 795—- 
Printed in gold on vellum—The original 
binding was silver it was stolen during the 
Revolution at present it is worked silk. Also 
a Mass book of the 15th century with coloured 
paintings. 

27th. Walked to ‘‘ Les Champ de Foire.”’ 
which were not open saw another church 
but not a handsome one. 


Left Abbeville at } past 4 by Diligence for 
Amiens—A number of large Orchards by the 
road and rows of pear and Apple trees no 
hedges—Some pretty views near Prequing 
several neat Chateaux. 

Crossed the river Somme and reached the 


Hotel de Poste at Amiens at nine—Some 
difficulty about rooms, 
The women here wear various colored 


handkerchiefs on their heads—beset by beg- 
gars wherever the Diligence stopped. 

28th June. Coronation—Very wet morn- 
ing, Walked to the magnificent Cathedral 
—St. John the Baptist’s day. 

The Cathedral was begun by an English 
architect and English workmen when Picardy 
belonged to the English 1220—There are 2 
brass tombs near the grand entrance of two 
Bishops—There are 126 Pillars which are 
particularly high and delicate—3 windows 
called roses being round and _ beautiful 
painted glass—1 is a clock—There are several 
other beautiful painted windows many 
handsome monuments. The church is 366 
feet long 50 broad and 132 in height. The 
Pulpit is supported by three statues (3 
virtues). The carving of the screen and 
stalls is beautiful—Went to the Fair bought 
a buckle guard. Saw Birmingham friend. 
Went to a pastry cooks and bought one of the 
celebrated Patés of Amiens which we did 
not think eatable—Saw the Hotel de Ville 
and walked through two galleries like Bur- 
lington Arcade—Prison. Dined at the Table 
D’hote—Hervey walked alone, Gutters in 
Amiens frequently wider than I could cross. 
Altogether a good town. Walked through 
the numerous passages of the Palais de 
Justice, 
29th June. 


Went to the Cathedral again went to 
the summit repairs in the original style 


going on at the expense of government the 
Cathedral is much disfigured by bad houses 
built really to it some are for the Priests. 
From the summit had good views of the 
town. Saw the Bishop’s house and also that 
at which the treaty of Amiens was signed 
1802. The 4 Churches 4 reservoirs for water 
at the top of the Cathedral beautiful views of 
it from the top. Table at which the Duchess 
of Berri breakfasted near the top—Not 
~~ to walk arm in arm in the Cathe 
ral, 

The Miracle about the relic of St. John 
the Baptist’s head—Some handsome Carvings 
the beheading of John the Baptist. 

Went to the chapel of a convent during 
service—splendid dress of the Priest. 
Majority of white veils. Hervey allowed to 
ascend the Altar of the Cathedral. Went to 
the Fair again. Deceived about the Dili- 
gence. Fatigue and Anxiety in getting a 
private voiture decided on dining and staying 
at Amiens, The Prefecture—A Church St. 
Madelaine converted into a common store 
house. Handsome monument in _ the 
Church de Minim. Amiens was taken by 
the Spaniards in 1597 by the stratagem 
of a cart of Nuts! Walked to 
the house where the treaty of Amiens was 
signed—Saw a new Church large school 
College of Priests. Hospital des Enfans 
Trouvés and old people—pretty nun, 


30th June. 

Left Amiens at 7 o’clock by Diligence. 
Rows of pear and Apple trees and some 
large woods. Quantity of Mistletoe on the 
Apple trees, 

Dined at Clermont—Large Hospital Brick 
Floors, Prince of Condé’s Stables and Irish- 
men at Chantilly Large woods 6 miles long. 
Arrived at Paris at } pt 8. 90 miles—Hotel 
de Lille. 


July 1st. 

We went to an English Church, Bishop of 
Clyde—good attendance. Table d’hote. 
Hervey walked alone, 

July 2. 
Walked to the Tuileries and about the 


gardens—saw the King’s Stables and carriage 
and eight with another but six horses fol- 
lowing it. Walked in the Place Concorde 
and crossed the Pont Louis 16, Went 
over the Chamber of Deputies—Picture of 
Louis Philippe taking the oaths—Kings 
receiving room. 500 Deputies. Crossed the 
Pont Royale. Saw the house of the Pre 
sident, Triumphal Arch in the Place 
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Carousel. Table d’Hote. Chamber of 
Deputies originally the Palace of the Prince 
of Condé. Handsome Front, semi-circular 
Chamber, 
3rd July. 

Palais Royal the residence of the Duke 
of Orleans—a splendid building lined with 
shops—in the centre a garden of 6 acres 
and a jet d’eau. Under repair, The French 
Theatre joins it in the Rue Richelieu there 
are 180 arcades round the garden and the 
shops are elegant splendid jewels—Church of 
St. Roch in the Rue St. Honoré. There 
are many monuments and Pictures in it. 2 
of the latter in the cross Aisles are considered 
very good but we should not have observed 
it had we not been desired to do so. The 
Pulpit is handsome and supported by four 
figures. Here Bishops seem worshipped as 
Saints. Men sit at each entrance with 
Brushes wet with holy water. Went to the 
Royal Library. It contains 500,000 books 
and 100,000 manuscripts. Long rooms with 
inlaid oak floors, Little galleries round. 
The books are protected about 8 feet high by 
iron net work. Tables ink and stools are 
placed in all the rooms and servants attend 
to prevent mischief. There are several 
Mummies and statues, 2 rooms are reserved 
for study into which we were not admitted. 
Several rooms are filled with prints among 
them we recognised many an old English 
Friend. The long room with the Manuscripts 
is among the most amusing we there saw in 
glass cases a copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel of 
the 4 or 5 century St. Paul’s Epistles of the 
6 or 7th—and many other very ancient books, 
Also some writing on papyrus about 23 yds. 
long. The Autographs of Corneille, Bossuet, 
Rousseau, Sevigné, Fenelon, Henry 4, Louis 
144. Down stairs 


we saw 2 models in! 


China of a Chinese Pagoda the 2 largest | 


Globes in the World. That of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge excepted. They are 
mounted on handsome bronze Pedestals 
— many curious relics, For all this we 


paid nothing. The exterior is dirty and 


ugly but the square inside is handsome—Saw | 
the old Treasury and walked through a place 


similar to Burlington Arcade there are many 
such in Paris. Saw there a bust like Miss 
L n. La Bourse—A noble building with 
66 Uorinthian columns which form a fine 
piazza about the building. You ascend many 
steps to it and it stands in an open space, an 
advantage which most of the large buildings 
possess in Paris. 


There are trees round it | then 


promenade. Ladies are not admitted while 
the court is sitting consequently I had to 
wait with the Umbrella receiver during 
Hervey’s perambulations. It was built in 
1801—212 feet in length 126 broad—Rode 
to L’Abattoir de Montmatre where I was 
more disgusted than pleased altho’ there is 
the greatest cleanliness.—500 Bullocks killed 
a week and on busy days 300 men employed. 
6 Francs is charged for killing a Bullock and 
5 for a calf 4 for a sheep.—Water is raised 
by means of a steam engine. Went outside 
the Barrier and to our amusement the coach 
searched on our re-entering altho’ the Police 
Officer saw us enter it.—Deception in covering 
the tarif—The grace of 10 sous! Went into 
the Church of St. Eustache where a funeral 
singing and preparation for confirmation 
were all going on at once. The preacher 
had a loud voice and much action—J aisles 
and many pictures altogether a large and 
handsome Church. Went to the general 
Post Office which is a handsome building and 
seems well arranged. La Place des Victoires 
where is an equestrian statue of Louis 14th. 
N.B. Places in some degree correspond with 
London Squares except that they are gener- 
ally circular and no gardens in them, Table 
d’Hote.—Sat 1 hour in the Tuileries garden 
heard the Band. 


July 4th. 


Started at } pt Ten for the Louvre to which 
we are within five minutes walk but made 
about a mile of it.—First tired ourselves with 
the sculpture of which there are some half 
dozen large rooms full—then ascended to the 
gallery of Pictures the view is striking there 
being several arches and a coved ceiling to 
the room which 1,360 feet long!! Objects at 
the end appear diminutive some of the paint- 
ings are beautiful and there are upwards of 
1,500 in this gallery alone. J gave 2 francs 
for a catalogue which and a far more 
valuable book (Galignani’s Guide) I fear I 
have lost to-day. We were obliged to pro- 
duce our passport, give our place of residence 
and the Hotel we are at. After this we 
descended and ascended two beautiful modern 
staircases which brought us to two rooms of 
beautiful curiosities which we were obliged 
to pass hastily as to see all well would be 
the work of years. Then three handsomely 
carved rooms gilt—the centre one was once 
the Throne room—Then 2 more rooms full of 
Pictures many of them by Murillo — 
rooms of models of ships — Pic- 


under which are benches and it is a public tures of the Royal Family—models of forts 
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and guns and various curiosities—Returning 
through the carved rooms several more rooms 
of Pictures—By this time we were fairly 
satiated with grand things and tired out. 
The square inside is uniform and Elegant, 
the side joins the Tuileries. Saw the Pro- 
testant Church in La rue St. Honoré. Went 
to the Theatre Francais where they refused 
an English half sovereign and finding they 
cheated us in the price we gave up going. 

Went to the Velvet shop in La Rue 
Richelieu bought a bouquet Bought a cap. 
Table d’ Hote. 

After dinner drove to the corn market 
which is a handsome circular building and 
here the corn is actually deposited in sacks— 
it is built of stone brick iron and copper 
Peculiar Staircase. Le Marché des Innocents 
where the fountain was not playing and we 
were altogether disappointed. Went on 
the Pont des Arts from which we had a good 
view of 5 Bridges. ... Saw le Pont Neuf 
[where] is an equestrian statue of Henry 
4th. Le Pont du Change close to which is 
Le Palais de Justice and la Place du Chatelet 
where is a column with Bonaparte’s victories, 
it also serves as a fountain. Le pont des 
Arts is of Iron and only foot passengers are 
allowed—we payed one sou to go on it. 

The Mint and L’Institute de S——ne is 
one side and le Louvre the other. Saw the 
gate of St. Denis which is very handsome 
and ornamented on each side with pyramids 
in bas-relief filled with trophies. Also the 
gate of St. Martin both of which were built 
by Louis 14th to immortalize his reign. Re- 
turned by La Place des Victoires and La 
Place Vendome. We stopped to look at the 
Bronze column erected by Napoleon in 1806 
to commemorate the victories of the French 
army. It is one of the Doric order and is 
modelled after the column of Trajan at 
Rome. It is 132 feet high and 12 in dia. 
The metal is 360,000 lbs weight and is the 
produce of 12,000 pieces of Cannon taken 
from the Russian and Austrian Armies. The 
bas-reliefs of the Pedestal represent the uni- 
forms and weapons of the conquered legions 
and above are festoons of oak supported by 
4 Bronze Eagles. The campaign of 1805 is 
represented in chronological order. 
statue of Napoleon has been replaced on the 
summit by order of the present King. 


July Sth. 
Broiling heat. 


The | 


rooms full of models beautifully kept and exe. 
cuted, The building is large but not hand- 
some. Here as at almost every turn in 
Paris is a guard. Walked hence to the 
Temple of St. Louis a horrid sort of rag 
Fair. The Market of St. Martin a very large 
one with a fountain in the centre. Went to 
the Cemetery of Peré la Chaise. It is 80 
acres in extent and the view from it of 
Paris is very grand. Saw the Tomb of 
Marshal Ney, of Abelard and Heloise, 
A splendid monument to General Foy. The 
Tombs are decorated with wreaths of ever- 
lasting and other flowers. Here and there 
you notice a solitary English grave—the 
difference is easily observed by the Absence of 
crosses, etc. We saw signs of two Funerals 
while we were there. The heat here was 
almost insurmountable (an odd expression)— 
a chapel is at the ee of the Mount St. Louis. 
An extraordinary blue grave was pointed out 
to me by a lady in deep mourning who said 
her daughter was buried there. The readi- 
ness with which she turned from sorrow to 
apparent liveliness was astounding. Passed 
the fountain of the Elephant which is on 
or near the site of the Bastile. Went to 
the Church of Notre Dame. Fortunately 
arrived just as they were preparing for 
Confirmation. 4 Priests were busy at one 
of the Altars Throwing incense, etc. the 
congregation took no heed of what was goin 
on. The girls for confirmation were rang 

in four rows and dressed in white with long 
white veils which hung down behind, many 
of them had white wreaths on their heads. 
They looked about 13 or younger. The boys 
were distinguished by a white satin ribbon 
tied round the left arm. The Archbishop 
of Paris assisted by 8 or 9 Priests officiated. 
| He wore the Mitre the greater part of the 
_time—The children knelt and from a gold 
Plate carried by a Priest he seemed to take 


| an oil with which he touched the forehead of 


‘each child, twirled his fingers, moved his 
| lips and then with one finger touched the 
| left cheek. Then followed a_ priest with 


| little pieces of wool with which he wiped the 
| oil off and another Priest wiped them again 
| with a towel. We had not patience to stay 
_ and see the conclusion. We paid 3 sous each 
| for seats and the lady next me told me all 
‘these children had received the Sacrament 
/in the morning for the first time. 

‘Church is not remarkable inside except that 


there are handsome circular painted windows. 


Went in a Fly at } pt ten to the Museum | The exterior is very handsome—Gothic. Table 
of Arts and Trades where we walked through d’ Hote. 
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Went in a Fly to the Theatre de l’Odeon 
and found it closed. It is a handsome build- 
ing—a soldier is constantly on guard inside 
as well as several out to prevent fire. Saw 
l'Hotel dieu—The most ancient Hospital a 
handsome building.—Saw the Hall of Medi- 
cine a large place with Corinthian and 
Doric Pillars. 

‘The Palace of the Luxembourg where tho’ 
too late we were admitted. Saw one of the 
Committee rooms and a splendid room or- 
namented with gold moulding and pictures 
by Rubens and other great Masters, This 
room was fitted up in its present style by 
Marie de Medicis 219 years ago, and has 
never been regilt or renewed.—At the first 
Revolution the pictures were taken to the 
Tuileries but on the restoration of Louis 
18th they were brought back and arranged 
as at first. The paintings are all on wood 
and it was thus they escaped ruin as they 
were most cruelly thrown about. The whole 
looks as fresh as new. In this room Louis 
13th Son of Henry 4 and Marie de Medicis 
was born. In this room Marriage contracts 
of the royal Family and the Peers are settled 
Saw the Chapel which is neat and several 
pictures, Service is done here on Sundays 
and anyone admitted. The large pictures by 
Rubens from the State room are now at the 
Gobelines as patterns for carpets, We were 
admitted into an apartment used by the 
Duc d’Orleans and le Duc de Nemours, as a 
dressing room when they attend a sitting 
of the Peers. It is simply furnished with 
blue Damask. Saw their coats Blue with 
gold embroidered Collars and wristbands and 
a star on the left side.—All the Peers wear 
the same while sitting. The Chamber of 
Peers is in the Luxembourg. Just looked 
into the garden of the Palace which is very 
pretty.—Rode to the Palais Royal recovered 
my lost guide books. Walked to the Foun- 
tain in the Palais Royal and home. Totalité 
de la Rue. People with baskets at their 
ai proof of the greater honesty of the 

rench, 


July 6th. 


Crossed the pont des arts to the Royal 
Academy which is a handsome building here 
we saw a good library, Bought a map of 
Switzerland and a Print of Amiens which 
later I [illegible] lost. Went to the Mint 
where I bought a Medal of the Arch 1’ Etoile. 
Saw many coins and a salle given up to 
Napoleon’s relics. | Here was the original 
model of the column in the Place Vendome, 


a Print of his return from Elba and his 
death at St. Helena. Bought an order of 
the Porter to see the coining. They were 
making Five Franc Pieces.—They can make 
5 millions in a day. They first melt it then 
run it into mould of 50 pounds then by means 
of a machine worked by a horse cut it into 
slices then bake it. Then cut the size which 
we did at the expense of half a franc. Then 
weigh it and scrape off a piece if too heavy. 
Then put it again into an oven and throw 
it when red hot into Water, after this it is 
stamped which takes 5 men, we also saw 
them stamping 2 Napoleon Pieces, Rode to 
the Fountain de Grenoble in which we were 
disappointed. Then to the Palace of the 
Legion of Honour which is a handsome 
building but we were not permitted to enter. 
Close to it is a new building not yet finished 
intended as a Repository for the Archives of 
France, it is very large and splendid with 
handsome pillars. Went to the Gallery of 
Paintings at the Luxembourg, some very good 
ones, but we were obliged to view them hastily. 
Bought orders for the Chamber of Peers of 
the Porter.—They were fortunately sitting 
and we heard a long speech, The room is semi- 
circular and very handsomely adorned with 
embroidered velvet, A full house and all 
the Members in dress coats. Handsome 
Flags.—we had a front seat in the gallery. 
Went to the Church of St. Sulpice which 
is very handsome particularly outside. The 
front is 384 feet in length.—one of the Towers 
is still unfinished. The meridan of Paris is 
traced on the pavement of this church. At 
the entrance are two large shells for Holy 
Water given to Francis 1st. by the Republic 
of Venice. The Pulpit is only supported by 
the staircase on each side. There are five 
figures in the 5 windows of the choirs, There 
is here a subterraneous church but we did 
not go into it. Went to the Gobelins and 
were provoked to find it was not a public 
day so that our long ride was labour in vain. 
Shopped in La Rue St. Honoré.—Table d’ 
Hote. After dinner rode to La Madelaine 
a splendid building not yet finished and to 
see which we ought to have had a written 
order but a franc does wonders with a French- 
man and we entered. It has three sorts of 
domes inside and Corinthian columns both 
inside and out. Those inside are much gilt 
and the outside 68 (I think) in number are 
immense (?). It was begun by Bonaparte 
as a temple of Victory but is to be finished 
as a church—you ascend 28 steps to it.— 
Went on to the triumphal arch of L’ Etoile 
at the Barrier of Neuilly it was begun by 
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Napoleon but finished by the King. The 
arch is a 130 feet high very magnificent and 
seen at a great distance. The drive to it is 
very pretty between rows of trees and seems 
a sort of Hyde Park drive. Returned home 
by the Rue Rivoli a very handsome street 
of which the garden of the Tuileries forms 
one side. Crossed the Place de la Concorde 
where are numerous gilt lamps and more are 
erecting. If heat and hard work are incen- 
tives to laziness I need no other excuse for 
this elegant entry of the doings of this day. 


July 7th. 

Started at eleven for Versailles, after two 
hours jumble arrived here and were beset by 
coat Brushers booksellers and __ beggars. 
Walked at once to the Palace, walked com- 


pletely through it being directed by the. 


servants placed at the door the turns we 
were to take—a necessary precaution in this 
splendid Palace. Saw many statues. 
rooms were covered with pictures. This 
palace was built by Louis 14th—it was begun 
in 1661, and completed in 1672, The park 
is 12 miles in circumference. — The whole 
expense is supposed to have amounted to 
between 30 and 40 millions sterling! and 
the necessity it created for new taxes in the 
succeeding reigns is supposed to have has- 
tened the revolution. The Chapel is very 
handsome. Saw the state bed of Louis 14 ver 
handsome but uncomfortable looking. The 
only furniture of the rooms is stools or chairs 
covered with Tapestry. A crown with 
[zllegible] was in the room of Louis 14th. 
Small rooms given up to paintings of 


Napoleon’s victories are divided into years.—- | 


There are two very large rooms the light is 
admitted to one only from the top. The 
pillars are very handsome and much gilt. 
Dined at a Restaurateur’s and went back to 
walk in the gardens which were ornamented 


with numerous statues and elegant Foun-. 


tains which however seldom play. The 
gardens are well planted but the trees are 
formally cut. Returned to Paris at about 
ten. 


July 8th Sunday, 

Went to Church at the Ambassador’s 
Chapel twice.—Bishop of Clyde and a Clergy- 
man from Scarborough. Table d’Hote. 
Walked in the gardens of the Tuileries. 


July 9th. 

Went to Ferris and Lefitte for money. 
Called in the Rue Du Mail and received a 
letter and paper from Aunt Anna. Went to 
the hospital of Soldiers and _ Sailors 


The | 


' (Invalides) Handsome Chapel built and in- 
deed the Hospital by Louis 14th. The Pulpit 
is of Italian Marble and gilt ornamented, 
| The railings of the Altar bright steel much 
_ gilt, ditto the organ. They cost an immense 
/sum. The Altar is gilt and handsome— 
Behind it the dome rises in great beauty.— 
|The pavement is Marble. The Fleur de lis 
| put as often as possible.—There are two 
| Monuments in this part of the Church one 
| is very handsome statuary ‘‘ Turenne ”’ and 
' the other is Armour in Bronze ‘ Vauban.” 
|The place boasts 3 English and 1+Irish Flag 
amongst many of other nations. Saw the 
' room in which dinner was preparing for the 
| Officers. It is painted. We were struck 
| with its dirtiness, The Kitchen and the 
| Plate given by Marie Therese. The Library 
/and a statue of Napoleon, the model of the 
/one in La Place Vendome Our guide was 
one of Napoleon’s Guards. 500 pensioners. 
_ Went to the Palace of Justice a handsome 
| building—To various coach offices but could 
“not get a place for Dijon. Table d’Hote. 
| Drove to Melmotte’s in the evening. 

July 10th. 

| Hervey cold stayed at home almost all 
'day. In the evening went to the Tuileries 


to see the King who did not come. Talked 
‘to 3 French girls. Table d’Hote. Went to 
Coach Offices. Hot. 

©. 


| (To be continued), 
| 


| UXBRIDGE HOUSE, BURLINGTON 
| GARDENS. 


[tHE house in which the Bank of England 
| has carried on its west-end business for 
nearly eighty years (a business which has 
recently been acquired by the Royal Bank of 
Scotland) has some interesting memories. In 
| 1719 Richard, Earl of Burlington, sold to 
| Charles, Duke of Dover and Queensberry, @ 
| piece of ground north of the gardens of Bur- 
lington enie. bounded on the north by the 
house of John ffaulkner, bricklayer, on the 
_ south by Vigo Passage, on the east by the 
_ gardens and mansions of the Earl of Orrery, 
and on the west by a proposed new street to 
| be called Great Burlington Street, I may say 
that these boundaries are exactly as given 
on the original title-deeds. On this ground 
the 3rd Duke of Queensberry, in 1721, built 
| Queensberry House from designs by Leon); 
| and there he and his Duchess, that famous 
| Kitty, the daughter of Lord Clarendon, 


| 
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resided. The Duke and Duchess’ were 
patrons of the one Gay, who spent his last 
days at Queensberry House, and died there 
in 1732. 

In 1736 the Duke bought a strip of ground 
east of his original purchase. This was 
doubtless to prevent that part of the gardens 
of Lord Orrery, close to his house, being 
built on when Savile Street was formed. 
Houses had begun to be built in 1735 on 
the east side, 

In October, 1778, the 3rd Duke of Queens- 
berry died, and was succeeded in the title and 
estates by the notorious ‘‘Old Q.’’ This 
nobleman appears to have used or lent the 
mansion for a year or two; but the Westmin- 
ster Rate-Books show that from 1780 the 
house stood empty for seven years. ‘‘ Old 
Q.”’ evidently preferred his balcony in Picca- 
dilly, from which he could ogle the fair, and 
see the endless tide of fashion rolling by. 
The 1st Earl of Uxbridge took a short lease 
of the place, and the Westminster Rate- 
Books show him as occupier from 1787 
onwards. In 1790 he permanently acquired 
the property, and he then had Queensberry 
House pulled down, and built Uxbridge 
House, which, with stabling, etc., covered the 
whole ground, in 1790-2. 

The architect of Uxbridge House was John 
Vardy—possibly a son of that Vardy who 
built Spencer House, and the Horse Guards. 
He was assisted by Joseph Bonomi, A.R.A., 
who designed the classical front. Some very 
beautiful Italian mantelpieces were a part 
of the embellishment of Uxbridge House. In 
1812 the 1st Earl of Uxbridge died, and his 
famous son, Lord Paget, succeeded him, He 
had greatly distinguished himself in the 
Peninsular War, and after that campaign 
had plunged into politics, had become a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and later took his seat in 
the House of Lords. In 1815, when the Cor- 
sican escaped from Elba, Lord Uxbridge 
rejoined the Army, and was leader of the 


Cavalry Division in the Belgian campaign. | 


sion to its future use were made without delay 
by Philip Hardwick, the eminent architect. 
An entrance was made in Burlington Gar- 
dens, and the present portico added. The 
large stable-yard with its arched entrance 
into Savile Row, where year by year on 
Waterloo Day a detachment of the Life 
Guards had done honour to the Marquis, was 
not then built on, and the Western Branch 
was formally opened on Oct. 1, 1855. 

In 1876 it was thought advisable to alter 
and extend the premises, and the stable-yard 
was covered by a new building. Till 1868, 
when the University of London was built, the 
front windows of Uxbridge House overlooked 
the spacious and beautiful grounds of old 
Burlington House. 

Towards the end of 1915, when alterations 
were made to the strong-rooms in the base- 
ment, foundations of parts of both Uxbridge 
House and Queensberry House were exposed. 

W. CourtHoPEe ForMAy, 


MILTON—THE INDIVIDUALIST IN 
METRE. 
(See ante p. 165). 


| [? is clear that Milton from an early date 
| handled both the ‘“‘ break’’ and the 
“stress ’? with remarkable skill and unusual 
\freedom from convention. Bridges also 
|shows that in his ten-syllabled verse he 
| attached no inviolable sanctity to the number 
| 10. Now and then we find only nine— 
perhaps a tribute to the influence of Chaucer 
_(p. 54). The single example quoted from 
the first edition of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ : 

| With me? how can they acquitted stand 
was extended to ten syllables in the 1674 
edition where we read 

| With me? how can they then acquitted stand 


| The addition is significant. There are 
_examples in ‘Samson Agonistes,’ e.g. 
O that torment should not be confin’d, 


At Waterloo he was wounded in the right | 
knee by one of the last shots fired in that but Samson is a law unto himself: the 
historic battle ; the leg had subsequently to be line could be easily extended to the normal 
amputated at the house of a draper in the ten syllables by articulating a syllable usually 
village of Waterloo, and the severed limb was —but not invariably—silent, but here the 
buried in the garden. On his return to Eng- music would suffer. Milton surely meant 
land he was immediately created Marquis of the apostrophe to function. | Masson’s in- 
Anglesey, and he continued to reside at Ux- stance too (op, cit. iii, 120). 
bridge House till his death in 1854. Self-fed, and self-consum’d, if this fail, 
The freehold of the house was then bought | “Com.” 597 
by the Directors of the Bank of England. and | can be similarly extended but the apostrophe 
the necessary alterations to adapt the man- ‘is found both in the manuscript and in the 
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print, and the pause seems adequately to 
replace the missing syllable. We may 
legitimately regularise the following: 


And gladly banish squint suspicion. Ib. 413 
Where with her best nurse 


And in clear dream, and solemn vision Ib. 457 


by making of -ion two articulate syllables, 
although it would be easy to quote other lines 
in which the same words will not bear the 
extended suffix. In the stanzas we see the 
same feature; the nine-syllable line is gener- 
ally susceptible of extension, e.g, in 
Except a few who helped him to build 
Stanza 39 
and in 
His daughter chained to a rock to be 
Stanza 136 
the -ed is intended to be articulate and the 
line normal; we should otherwise find 
chain’d as in ‘ Comus,’ 660, and help’d as in 
‘P.L.’ vi. 656. The distinction is sometimes 
quite pointed in the stanza script. e.g. we find 
Ha ceas’t his tale, and with his charmed rod 
Charm’d all his eyes, as if they had been dead 
Stanza 19 
the form changing with the metrical require- 
ment, Even in 


Upon the shore, desires soon againe 
Stanza 72 


it is possible to give desires three articulate 
syllables (desiérs): we are probably expected 
to do so. But in 
Learn’d the domes of fate: Immediatly 
tanza 31 
we have a case somewhat parallel to 
consum’d; here too the rhythm requires us 
to respect the apostrophe and the pause 
seems adequate extension. Again in 
Tamed a wild bull at a boy’s behests. 
Stanza 82 
to articulate the silent -ed would give the 
line ten syllables and as there is no apos- 
trophe we may be expected to do so, making 
five normal feet with stress inversion in the 
first and third; but the silent -ed here makes 
a smoother rhythm, the first four words then 
form two feet, a trochee (inverted iambus) 
followed by a spondee: the heavy spondee 
and the pause which naturally succeeds it 
lengthen the line sufficiently. The following 
normal lines which begin with the same two 
feet seem in fact to sound rather long: 


Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear 
but Freize, *Com.’ 722 


Not to know mee argues your selves unknown 
*P.L.’ iv. 830 
In both the spondee is followed by three 
rather heavy feet. In the stanza line the 
spondee is followed by only two feet, an 
anapaest (at 4 bdéy’s) and iambus (béhésts); 
yet does not sound unduly short. This use of 
a trisyllabic foot to accommodate the odd 
syllable whether due to excess or defect, so 
that nine syllables make four feet and 
eleven syllables make five feet, will be more 
fully illustrated as we proceed. Masson 
(op. cit, iii. 122) prefers to explain metrical 
anomalies by an hypothesis consistent with 
the natural elocution of the verse rather 
than attempt to regularise them by fictitious 
elisions and novel pronunciation. In re- 
placing one of the normal dissyllabic feet by 
a foot of three syllables, metrically equiva- 
lent to the normal two, we are following 
classical precedent which assigns the same 
metrical value to the dactyl or anapaest for 
instance as it does to the spondee or trochee. 
Thus the line 
By this same spring, couered with a groue 
tanza 61 
has naturally nine syllables ; we can extend 
it to the normal ten by articulating the 
silent -ed; but it scans much better if instead 
we call céuéred with a cretic and give the 
line four feet, Again the line 
After them too, and he thus did say, 
Stanza 62 
is similarly reduced to four feet of which the 
third is dnd hé thus, an anapaest. Owing to 
the slower, or heavier, movement in some 
part of the verse, neither of these lines seems 
noticeably short. Similarly the Samson line 
already cited scans well as four feet of which 
the first is a cretic and the rest are iambi 
but the compensated movement again seems 
present : 


O’ that tér|ment shotild | not bé | confi'n’d 


Although the number of syllables in the 
normal line is seldom reduced to nine, 
it is not infrequently increased to eleven. 
This ‘‘extra-metrical syllable’? (Bridges, 
p. 5) may appear (a) at the end of 
the verse as a weak “ hanger,’’ or (b) else- 
where.. Examples of (a) are frequent and 
occur both in the early heroic couplets and 
in the later blank verse (the ‘‘ hanger’’ is 
conveniently shown in brackets) :— 


But haste thee strait to do me once & 
Plea (sure) 
And from thy wardrope bring thy chiefest 
tréa(sure) *Vac. Ex.’ 17/18 
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And great amazement of the new made 
creé(tures) 
Serpents and beasts of ugly formes and 


fed (tures) Stanza 12 
But O that haples virgin our lost sis(ter) 
‘Com.’ 350 
Cadmus beeing bannish’t for to seeke his 
sis(ter) Stanza 37 
One is the son of Jove, of Mars the 6(ther) 
ini, 84 
Ino runns up a rock and with the 6(ther) 
tanza 54 


High actions and high passions best describ- 
(ing) *P.R.’ iv. 263 
Together their ill fortunes both recit(ing) 
Stanza 55 
Examples of (b)—the axtra-metrical 
syllable which is not a hanger—also occur 
both in the early, and in the later poems. 
In these, as already stated, Masson would 
include the extra syllable in a_ trisyllabic 
foot and thus keep the normal five feet. 
When the eleventh syllable is _ stressed, 
and there is no trisyllabic foot elsewhere in 
the verse, the fifth foot will be the trisyllabic 
one and is shown in italic type; thus, in 
the lines 
Feared her stern frown, and she was queen 
o the woods *Com.’ 446 
and 
Perseus by atLas the great King o’ the west 
Stanza 124 
the last foot is an anapaest. the apostrophe 
does not cancel the vowel sound but indicates 
that it is spoken as lightly as may be. the 
stress falling on the final syllable. Even 
when the final extra syllable is weak, this 
sems a good solution if the first four feet 
are normal; thus in the last two ‘“‘ hanger ”’ 
examples we might call déscribing and 
réciting amphibrachs and the case will then 
conform to the general type now discussed. 
The useful trisyllabic foot may therefore fill 
any position in the verse; in the following 
examples the first foot is a dactyl: 


Only in a bottom saw a pleasant Grove 
“P.R.’ ii. 289 
Marsjam a satyre by Apollo ty’d Stanza 70 
The movement in the two lines is very 
similar. The young scholar has boldly 
changed the name Marsyas to Marsyam to 
oid the unpleasant sibilation for which 
the adult Milton so chaffed Hall: this is 
very significant evidence of authorship. In 
the next examples the second foot is an 
amapaest : 
And play 
aw-stroo 


was 


th plighted clouds. 
‘Com.’ 301 


A childe 7’ th’ férmer part, a snake behinde 
Stanza 28 
In the next examples the third foot is an 
amphibrach : 
Thy punishment then justly is at his Will. 
*P.L. x. 768 
Makeing his bird the rduen as black as cole 
Stanza 30 
In the next examples the fourth foot is a 
cretic : 
I must not suffer this; yét tis but the lees 
‘Com.’ 809 
The brazen age succeades sémewhat_ bént to 
warrs Stanza 5 
When both hanger (a) and replacement 
(b) occur in the same line there will be 
twelve syllables but still only five distinct 
feet: such lines are known, e.g. 
The fellows of his crime, the followers 
rd (ther) ‘P.L.’ i. 606 (Masson) 
falls hedlong downe slayes it and her sélfe 
th’ m6(ther) Stanza 54 
Both have the same hanger: in the first line 
the fifth foot is an anapaest, in the second 
line the anapaest is the fourth. 
Against th’ undrmed weakness of 7 Vir(gin) 
‘Com.’ 58: 


582 
Torments her so, that ’t ldst she doth 


discév (er) Stanza 113 
Each has a different hanger, with an ana- 
paest in the second, and third, position 
respectively, 

A twelve-syllable line having only five 
feet will also occur when the normal line is 
extended by two trisyllabic replacements : 
such lines, says Masson, ‘‘ are exceedingly 
rare’’; two parallel examples are 

Wdllowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait 

vii. 411 (Masson) 

Carry him a ship borde, and him as prisner 

keepe Stanza 45 

In both lines the first foot is a dactyl and 
the second an amphibrach ; the general move- 
ment is similar and illustrates the harmony 
of sound and sense so characteristic of the 
poet. The metre of the adult line simulates 
the clumsy porpoise—like motions of the sea 
monsters ; in the stanza line the rhythm gives 
first the quick movement of the press-gang 
and then the pause as the bearers deposit 
their ‘‘ prisner.’”? Space limits confine us 
to one example now, but others can be found, 
and prove that this significant feature was 
not an acquired but a natural endowment 
of the poet, 

In the following example the normal line 
is similarly extended to twelve syllables: two 
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dactyls are succeeded by three iambi: 
Tisiphon prémising to doe what she requires 
Stanza 52 
We must not confuse with these anomalies 
the normal twelve-syllabic line, having six 
dissyllabic feet. This is of course not 
peculiar to Milton but Bridges (op. cit. 60) 


claims that he gave it a certain individuality. | 
The conventional Alexandrine had a marked | 


break in the centre making it almost equiva- 
lent to a pair of six-syllable lines. Milton 
omits this break so that his line loses the 
tendency to divide and acquires the 
characteristic unity: e.g. 
And chose with us a darksom House of mortal 
‘ay “Od. Nat.’ 14 
Of Lute, or Viol still, more apt for mournful 
things 
For solitude sometimes is best societie, 
*P.L.’ ix. 249 
Private respects must yield; with grave 
authority “ S.A.’ 868 
And, if Bridges is correct, the following 
stanza examples seem quite true to type :— 


Endueing him with a more deepe capacitie. 


Passion.’ 28 | 
' that it was customary, in her own youth, to 


Stanza 2, 


Goes straight and all bepoysineth Aglaurus 
Stanza 34 
(bepoysineth is not yet in the great Oxford 
Dictionary; to invent the word would be 
characteristic of young Milton.) 
Another to the chinn in water can get none 
Stanza 52 
Anaxarete sees, she turnes to stone the while 
Stanza 171 
If one of the six feet be replaced by a 
trisyllable, a line of this type will have 
thirteen syllables, e.g. 


And leave her délorous mansions to the peer- | 
ing day “Od. Nat.’ 140 (Masson) | 


He lapwing is, she swallow, th’ other Nightin- 
gall Stanza 75 
In the first the extension is due to an am- 
phibrach in the second foot; in the stanza 
line the amphibrach is the third foot; the 
other five feet are iambi in both. ‘‘ Lines 
twelve or thirteen syllables long are among 
the extreme rarities of Milton’s text,’’ says 
Masson (op. cit. iii, 126). still more 
unusual experiment is seen in the line: 
Quintius, Fabricius, Ctrius, Régulus 


P.R.’ ii. 446 
It has thirteen syllables but only five feet: 
dactyl, iambus, pyrrhic, dacty], dactyl. 


Almost as quaint and remarkably like it is 
the stanza line 
I’xeon, Sy'siphus, Tityus, Tantelus 
Stanza 52 


This has twelve syllables but only four feet: 
all dactyls. It is worth noting that the boy 
has renamed Ixion to suit his metre. He 
was evidently learning to invent harmonies 
even then, and was willing to sanction this 
one nearly fifty years later, for the line 
Stffering, abstaining, quietly expécting 
*P.R.’ ii. 12 
has also twelve syllables but only four feet: 
dactyl, amphibrach, dactyl, _amphibrach, 
Was not the boy the father of the man? 
Hueu H. Canny. 


HE CERNE ABBAS GIANT.—Five or 
six years ago I was told by an elderly 
dame at Cerne Abbas (Dorset) that her 
mother had told her, in her young days, 


‘hold junkettings ’’ on the Giant: and that 
it was well known that if a girl slept on the 
Giant, she would have a large family. 
The ‘‘ junkettings ’’ were almost certainly 
the well-known May-pole festivities held in 
the Trundle, on the top of the hill, above 
the Giant. The latter part of the elderly 
dame’s statement is not, I think, so well- 
known. But it points to folk-memory of the 
fertility cult, with which the Giant seems so 
obviously to be connected. — 


PARISH REGISTER TRANSCRIPTS. - 

Counties of Bucks and Oxon. Those 
of Co. Oxon, at the Bodleian Library, 
usually commence early in the eighteenth 
century. The Transcripts of parishes in (o. 
Bucks, in the same Library, commence much 
earlier, and are fairly good throughout the 
seventeenth century, except for voids from 
about 1642-1660, for which the Common- 
wealth period is responsible. There are also 
odd years from 1575 to 1599. 

In parishes where it is known (see Kelly’s 
Directories, etc.) that certain years ar 
missing, having been cut out, or otherwise 
lost, it appears to me that the Incumbent of 
the parish would do good work if he, or 
someone for him, noted the missing years 
and filled up the entries, as far as possible, 
from the transcripts. Surely it is worth 
while in each parish to have a list of the 
years for which transcripts exist at the Bod- 
leian. These extracts might be attached to 
the existing registers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. In the case of printed 
registers, the same procedure might well lt 


adopted. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


: SYLTON: PHYPPES: 
XV. CENT. MEMBERS OF PARLIA- 
MENT.—The information sent to ‘N, and 
Q.’ by the Hox, Henry Hannen dis- 
covered for this Committee a list, made by 
the late Mr. Larking, of the Barons of the 
(inque Ports, in MS. at Maidstone Library, 
In this list there are given Babilon Graun- 
ford, Esq. and John Bayly as Members for 
Rye; John Sylton and John Phyppes as Mem- 
bers for Winchelsea, without any date or 
regnal year, Graunford was certainly Mem- 
ber for Rye in 1459 and 1461; Thomas, not 
John, Sylton was Member for Winchelsea 
1443-53. These men may have sat for any 
of the Parliaments—1455, 1459, 1460, 1461, 
1463. 1467, 1469 or 1470. The very fact that 
these Members are given no regnal year may 
mean that they sat in the 1470 Parliament 
during the short Restoration of Henry VI. 
There may be, however, among your readers 
some who would be able to narrow the pos- 
sible date-limits by knowing something of 
the families of Graunford, Sylton and 
Phyppes, and we should be very grateful for 
the information, 
Jostan C. WeEpDGWwoop. 
Committee on House of Commons Records, 
House of Commons, S.W.1. 


JALLS OF ENGLISH TOWNS. — Is 

there any information as to the dates 

at which the walls of English towns were 

demolished? Macaulay in his ‘ History of 

England,’ ch. vy, mentions several towns as 

being still fortified at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, 

Lawrence PHILLIPS. 


(OCHRANE OF ROCHSOLES.—Can any 
reader be kind enough to supply any 
information about a descendant of this 
family—William Forrester Cochrane, tenant 
of Broomhouse, Alnwick (Northumberland), 
¢, 1812 to 1834, who died on March 26, 1824, 
and to whom a gravestone stands in memory 
in AInwick Churchyard? He was married at 
least once to a Carmichael, whose sister— 
Ann Carmichael—is also mentioned on the 
gravestone, He had one son, William Eding- 
ton Cochrane, but it is not known whether 
this child was of the Carmichael marriage or 
of a previous one. These Cochranes had 
n at Rochsoles in Lanarkshire for many 
generations. Any information either about 


William Edington Cochrane, would be most 
welcome. 
R. A. Cocurane. 
Teigngrace Rectory, Newton Abbot. 


FFINGHAM WILLIAM WILSON: 
SCHEME FOR ENGLISH NATIONAL 
THEATRE. — In November, 1848, Charles 
Dickens sent a letter on the subject of an 
English National Theatre to a certain Effing- 
ham William Wilson (cf. ‘The Letters of 
Chas, Dickens,’ London, Chapman and Hall, 
1880, 2nd ed., vol. i. p. 199). This Mr. Wil- 
son apparently had written a pamphlet on 
the above theme and had sent a copy of it 
to Dickens. I shall be obliged if any of your 
readers could give me information relating 
to this pamphlet and its author. 


Harry Bercuo.z. 
8, Mehlitzstrasse, Berlin-Wilmersdorf. 


NIMAL TELEPATHY.—In 1851 a M. 
Benoit, of Paris, maintained that a sym- 
pathetic imponderable fluid exists which, 
when set in motion, connects snails of differ- 
ent kinds in a sort of rapport, insomuch that 
if snails of a sort in one tank, each being in 
connection with a letter of the alphabet, be 
commoted they will straightway cause a re- 
production of impulse to the same letter in a 
second tank out of sight of the first, so that 
in this way words could be distinctly spelt 
out. 

Victor Hugo witnessed these phenomena 
with close interest, and expressed himself 
convinced of their good faith and credibility. 

This would be a natural kind of tele- 
graphy ? 

Can readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ give further 
details concerning this curious natural 
process ? 

Go 


ERKLAND AND PENNYLAND (See 
Barbreck Writs, ante p. 129).—What is 
the significance of these terms. They seem 
to be peculiar to Scotland. 
G. 


ILL FAMILY AND NURSLING 
MANOR, HAMPSHIRE. — According 

to the Victoria History (Hampshire), the 
above manor was held in 1545 by John Mill, 
whose grandson, Richard Mill, conveyed it to 
his wife, Mary, daughter of Sir John Savage. 
Lord Savage sold the manor to Sir Thomas 
Cornwallis, who sold to the King, who 
granted it to Henry Knollys. A descendant 
of Henry Knollys, married Sir Richard Mill, 


William Forrester Cochrane or of his son, | 5th Baronet, 
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According to the Baronetage, Sir Richard 
Mill was great-great-grandson of Sir John 
Mill, 1st Bart., of Camois Court, Sussex. 

Were the earlier owners of Nursling Manor 
related to the Mill who married the Knollys 
daughter, and, if so, how? 

a. 


LENCAIRN: MARTIN OF CONNE- 
MARA: BOYLE.—Can any reader give 
me any information as to what became of the 
descendants of (1) the last Earl of Glen- 
cairn; and (2) the Martins of Connemara; 
also (3) of the Boyles of Shannon ? 
A. H. Cooper-Pricnarp. 


“TVOMESDAY.”? — should welcome 

opinions from your learned readers on 
the derivation of this word, and also 
examples of the word being applied to 
volumes other than the great Domesday Book 
of William the Conqueror, The only case 
I personally have noticed is the old Char- 
tulary of Felley Priory, Notts, now at the 
British Museum, entitled ‘The Booke of 
Felley, called the domesday.’ Is it possible 
that ‘‘ domesday book’’ meant any book con- 
taining a survey of lands? 


Witrrep H. 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF THE CONNAUGHT 
RANGERS.—Have any books been writ- 
ten relating to the Connaught Rangers (88th 
and 94th) and to individuals who have served 
in the regiment, other than those by R. 
Cannon; Lt.-Col. H. Jourdain and E. 
Fraser; H. Smith; Lieut. W. Grattan; 
Major W. Mackie; Sir J. McGrigor ; Sergt. 
J. Donaldson; J. Grant; Lt.-Col. N. 
Steevens; Gen. E, Maxwell; J. G. Jebb and 
Capt. J. L. Hardy? 
J. Parne. 


ELWOOD, MONUMENTAL INSCRIP- 
TIONS.—There is a London church con- 
taining mural tablets, etc., to the Selwood 
family. Can any reader tell me which 
church ? 
W. 


OLOUR OF HABIT WORN BY MONKS 
OR FRIARS.—Can any reader tell me 
when the Franciscan and Capuchin habit 
was changed in colour from grey to brown? 
Father Joseph was called ‘‘ His Grey Emi- 
nence’’ as a distinction; Cardinal Richlieu 
being ‘‘ His Red Eminence.’”’  Millais’ pic- 
ture ‘ Mercy ’ (an incident of the St. Bartho- 
lomew Massacre), in Norwich Museum, 


shows at the door a monk wearing brown, 
The old song, ‘‘ I am a friar of orders grey,” 
does not indicate—as far as I remember—any 
particular period. 

N. L, P. 


Norwich. 


NTS OF IRREGULAR SHAPE. — ] 
have recently seen an octagonal font bowl 
dug up from under a church floor. It is 
noticeably longer than it is wide, and bear 
some traces of paint. There is no drain, 
Does any reader know of other fonts of 
— shape? It is presumably media. 
val. 


G. 8. G. 


REEK PORTRAITS OF CLASSICAL 
TIMES.—Could any reader tell me whe 
ther there has been published any Corpus of 
the whole of the Greek portraits we possess! 
that is, a volume of photographs with notes 
on each portrait. 
R. 


R, PLEYDELL’S DIVERSIONS.—Could 
any one explain the form of crambo 
played by Mr. Pleydell and his friends (‘ Guy 
Mannering,’ chapt. xxxvi.)? Did Scott 
make up the rhyme, 
Where is Gerunto now? and what’s become of 
im? 

Gerunto’s drowned because he could not swim, 
which the players sang? If not, where does 
it come from ? 

A. L. 


EFERENCES WANTED.—Can any of your 
readers locate the following quotations? 
“T go at what I am about as if there was 
nothing else in the world for the time being. 
That is the secret of all hard-working men.” 
C. Kingsley. 

“ Knowledge worth having is not won with- 
out effort and toil, and often the toil is pre 
portioned to the value of the knowledge 
sought.” 


UTHOR WANTED.—Will one of your 
readers kindly inform me who was the 


| author of the extraordinary jumble of sentences 


commencing “ She went into the garden to cut 
a cabbage-leaf .. .” 
Livan A. GUILLIAM. 


[This “jumble” was composed by Foote 
and put to Macklin as a test of memory to 
be repeated after a single reading. An easily 
accessible book in which it will be found in full 
is Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 
under ‘ Panjandrum.’] 
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MALTBY COATS-OF-ARMS. 
(clv. 82, 121). 


IX the Harrogate Library there is a MS. 
book of Yorkshire coats-of-arms, compiled 
about 1810. The friend who copied four of 
these says: ‘‘ Some ,if not all, are described 
as the arms of the Yorkshire knights who went 
to Scotland with Edward I (I would not how- 
ever say definitely that they are all York- 
shire. )”’ 

The coats are (1) Maltby—Argent on a 
bend gules three sheaves or. (Arms of Hes- 
keth similar, but bend sable). (2) Maltby— 
On a bend three crescents. (Tinctures not 
given.) (3) Maltby—Within bordure 
eight birds (probably martlets. Tinctures not 
given.) (4) Beckwith—Or, on a fess azure 
three fleurs-de-lys of the first. 

Are any of these coats borne by other 
families? I should be grateful for assist- 
ance in placing the particular families who 
had these coats. 

My list of names of those serving in the 
Scottish wars temp. Edward I. includes: 
(Parl, Writs and Mil. Sum.) ‘‘ 1291. Richard 
Malebisse summoned to appear in Person to 
do Military Service against the Scots. Mus- 
ter at Norham, June ‘1314. Richard 
Malebisse summoned to perform Military 
Service in person against the Scots. Muster 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne.”’ 

This is evidently the Richard whose 
father John gave lands to Bridlington, 1267; 
his period of service covers thirty-seven years 
(1277 - 1314) ; he is given as having died ca. 
1312 on the Visitation pedigree. 

In temp, Edward II. I have a ‘“ Protection 
for William Malbys accompanying William 
de Roos of Hamlake (Helmsley) going with 
the King to Scotland.’’ Is it possible he had 
the coat with the ‘‘three sheaves or’? 
Helmsley is where William Maltby, gent., 
Was of in 1525 when he made his will, and 
his daughter and heiress, Isabel, brought 
these arms to Morley who quartered them. 

There was evidently an Alan de Malteby 
who might have had one of these coats, as in 
1294, Sheriff of York to take security from 
John de Malteby in Cleveland for an extent 


of a messuage and three bovates of land in 
Malteby which Alan de Malteby held by | 
Military Service in the King’s hand for the 
felony Robert de Thormondeby committed 


with John.’’ (Accused of poisoning Maud 
de Maltby; she was found later to have died 
of quinsy). 

Was this Alan Malbys—lord of the manor 
of Enderby Malbys, 1293—he of the Acas- 
ter family, who was descended from William 
Malbys of 1166, who married a sister of 
Agnes de Percy? Is it possible he had the 
coat with the *‘ three crescents ’’—adopted 
from the Percy arms. ‘ Upper Wharfedale,’ 
by Harry Speight, p. 118, gives: ‘‘ The crest 
or badge of the Percy’s, a crescent.’’ 

The above may account for two of the 
coats, the third probably belonged to Robert 
de Mauteby who in 1298 ‘‘ was summoned 
from the Co. of Norfolk to perform Military 
Service against the Scots. Muster at York.’ 
Evidently the same person as ‘‘ 1301 Robert 
de Malteby summoned from the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk to perform Military’ Ser- 
vice against the Scots. Muster at Berwick- 
upon-Tweed.’’ 

Temp, Edward II, the Military Summons 
give ‘‘1324. Gilbert de Maltby, man-at- 
arms, returned by Sheriff of Northumber- 
land,’”’ and 1324, John de Mauteby, man-at- 
arms, returned by Sheriff of Norfolk to 
attend Great Council,’’ but I presume these 
would not have been knights. 


D. Matrsy VERRILL. 
North Vancouver, B.C. Canada. 


PRINITY GUILD, COVENTRY (clix. 

151).—Finchespath is in Staffordshire. 

See Stebbing Shaw’s History of that county. 
C. Roy Hup.eston. 


The following place-names are suggested, 
without of local conditions : 

Cayso.—Keysoe, on the road from Kim- 
bolton to Bedford. 

Clane.—Claines, 2} miles north of Worces- 
ter, on the Severn. 

Esthewreth.—East Hendred, Berks, east of 
Wantage. 

Clareley.—A form of Claverley, 
shire, 6 miles E. of Bridgnorth. 

Faldingworth. — Near Market Rasen, 


Shrop- 


| Lincs., on road from Lincoln to Grimsby, 


Barleston.—A chapelry in Market Bos- 
worth, Leicestershire; or Barlaston, N.W. 
of Stone, Staffordshire, 

G. 


I think ‘‘ Develyn’’ is probably Dublin, 
which was so spelled (Divylyn, Develyn, etc.), 
in the medieval period. See, for instance, 
Cartulary of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin 
(Rolls Series), 

E, St. Joun Brooks. 
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XTRAORDINARY MEMORY  (elviii. | consists of nine verses of nine lines each and — Fren 
567, 429; clix. 15, 48, 87).—I am aston- contains nothing of special note except the EB been 
ished at the feats of memory mentioned being | words, ‘‘ Much did I owe him! Little can] § terbe 
considered remarkable, being myself able to’ give,’’ which might possibly offer a clue to § with 
supply the text verbatim et literatim of ‘ As the identity of the poet. The verses are dated of of 
You Like It,’ ‘The Midsummer Night’s | from Torquay, 3 Oct., 1832. The Graphic nam 
Dream,’ ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ and) and Historical Illustrator was a literary FP is aj 
The Comedy of Errors,’ ‘* were the text to venture of Edward Brayley, the antiquary, origi 
disappear! ’’ I have no doubt many an actor published by J. Chidley in 1834. It seems to | has. 
and ex-actor could do the same. have had a melancholy history and been abovi 
I have a dim recollection of hearing that | completed, at the editor's expense, in a single [ unsu 
Lord Beaconsfield could memorise instantly yolyme tion 
word for word, or nearly so, any speech of | Peter B. G. Brynat 
moderate length. I have also read of an) wives 
English actor of the beginning of the last | BURGESS HILL (clix. 66).—Near Keadby bu 
century who for a bet, besides learning three | Bridge, over the River Trent, between to do 
new parts of sufficient length, in a single. Scunthorpe and Doncaster, is a house called but 
week memorised the whole of The Times, « Burgess Hall,’ and I am told that the J brook 
advertisements and all else. And through name used to be “ Boggart Hall,’’ though fence 
my grandfather, who knew him personally, | there does not appear to be any surviving Tha 
I have heard of a reporter of the same paper | ghost legend connected with the house or its 
who memorised the debates of the House of jimmediate vicinity 
Commons on hearing them, and wrote them | P.B.G.B 
out from memory afterwards—completely for- R 
getting every word of them the next morning. ERRA LEMNIA (clix. 152).—Terra Len- show 
A. H. Cooper-Pricnarp. nia, or “‘Sphragidite,’’? or ‘‘ Lemnian alwa 
Earth,” is a red, yellow, or grey earthy sub- fieur 
MARRIS OR : stance, somewhat resembling fuller’s-earth, 
the | consisting of a hydrated aluminium sili- mart 
is quite distinct from that of Morris, as I 
have known of five people of that name in laced ith 
Cinsslnshine system of Mineralogy’ it is placed wit 
? Cs Cimolite in the Silicate group. It has been 
wins found in many parts of the globe, though it HM, 
Sir W. S. Marris was Governor of the} takes its name from its occurrence at Lemnos, A d 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 1922. where,in consequence of its reputed medicinal 
W.EG virtues, it was formerly regarded as sacred. Hari: 
; ee a The earth was dug only once a year, with for | 
Tennyson’s ‘ Northern Farmer’ (old style), | much ceremony, and, after mixture with daug 
a Lincolnshire man, alludes when dying to) goat’s blood, was made into small cakes or riage 
his obligations in respect of ‘‘ Bessy Mar-| balls, which were stamped with a seal by the perty 
ris’s barne,”’ priests, whence it was termed terra sigillata. and 
Francis P. Marcnant. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
Arios 
Marris is a common name in Lincolnshire. i 
{‘LUTTERBUCK (clix. 65, 123, 157, 179). Hari 
Morris is not. Anthony Marys of Burgh-le- | \ My information ion this family was Poyn 
Marsh occurs ¢. 1530. One branch of the) qarived from two sources, namely (1) Bards 
family used arms: Gules a saltire engrailed | ley, ‘Dictionary of English and Welsh 
argent. The marriage quoted is from the ee 188. who says “ This (\UE 
Register of Thorpe-on-the-Hill, not Bassing- family im Low 
— eo (Phillimore’s Mar- Countries at the time of the Duke of Alva’s List 
persecution of the Protestants’’; (2) al name 
Mis OXS- account of the sea fight which I mentioned, As 
VERSES ON THE DEATH OF SCOTT in a book of which I have forgotten the name Crug 
(clix, 65).—On p. 218 of Tie Graphic | and the author, as it is several years since of J 
and Historical Illuminator is a long poem, | I saw it. It is probably the source whence F brass 
entitled ‘ Carmen Funerale (On the Death of Bardsley derived his information. — The to Hi 
Sir Walter Scott),’ by the ‘ Author of | refugee named Clutterbuck, however, I do not Wi 
‘Visions of Solitude, a Poem,’ etc.’”’ It} think was a Dutchman, but a Walloon oF marr 
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French-speaking Belgian, He may have | 
been a kinsman of the Gloucestershire Clut- | 
terbucks whose ancestors very likely came over | 
with the Flemings, and was the progenitor 
of other families possessing a similar sur- | 
name. I am surprised that Mr. Hupieston | 
is apparently unaware of the possible dual | 
origin of the Clutterbucks in England, and | 
has never heard of the sea-fight mentioned 
above, in which one of the family took part 
unsuccessfully during the Spanish domina- 
tion of the Netherlands. 

Lower, in his ‘ English Surnames,’ Vol. i. | 
gives the probable origin of the syllable | 
“buck ’? in Clutterbuck—which has nothing | 
to do with a buck, deer or any other animal, | 
but is probably derived from ‘‘ beck’”’ or) 
brook. Bardsley (above) also gives a refer- | 
ence to Lower’s ‘ Patr. Brit.’ p. 63, which | 
I have not seen, 


Witi1am Harcourt-Batn. 


Rice MODELS (clix. 151),—Some years 

ago an Italian used to look in at our 
showrooms and shout out ‘‘ Images.’’ He 
always carried on his head a tray of white 
figures and busts. These were made of com- 
pressed rice, and I believe the white, so-called 
marble, ornaments often seen in cheap shops. 
are of the same material. 


Water E. GawTHorp, 
ll, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


NATURAL DAUGHTER OF HENRY | 
VIII (clix. 152).—My ancestor, John | 
Harington, of Kelston, Somerset, married 
for his first wife, Ethelreda, illegitimate 
daughter of Henry VIII. Through this mar- 
riage Harington acquired considerable pro- | 
perty at Kelston. He married a second time, | 
and his son, Sir John Harington, born in | 
1561, is celebrated for his translation of | 
Ariosto’s ‘Orlando Furioso.’ Ethelreda 
Harington died s.p. See the Rev. F. J. 
Poynton’s ‘ History of Kelston.’ 


Roy HuptestTon. 


URIOUS NAMES (clix. 117, 161).—A | 
_ careful inspection of Will Stephenson’s | 
List of Brasses would reveal many curious 
names. The following are to the point :— 
Astley, _Warwicks (palimpsest); John 
Crugge 1533, and Barbara, his wife, dau. | 
of John and Amphilicia Newdegate. (The 
brass came from and has since been returned | 
to Harefield, Middlesex). 
Wing, Bucks; Sir Robt. Dormer, 1552, | 
married Jane dau. of John and Amphelice 


' origin a_ place-name. 


_had one daughter. 


Nudigate (sic) of Herfield, Middlesex. 

Monkton Hadley, Middlesex; John New- 
degate, 1528, and wife Amphelice (1544), dau. 
of John Neville. 

Maulden, Beds; R. Faldo and wife Amphe- 
lice Chamberlin, 1576. 

Hockhold, Northants (now lost); Amfelice, 
dau. of Sir Humph. Coningsby, wife of Sir 
John Tendall, 1532. 

Amice, which might be a contraction, is 
also frequently found. 


Water E. GaAwTHorp. 


Birdwhisel or Birtwhistle is probably in 
Twisla (O.E.-fork) 
used of the fork where two streams meet, e.g. 
Haltwhistle (Northumberland), Briest- 
twistle (Yorks). See ‘ English Place-Name 
Society,’ vol. i, pt. 2, p. 62. 

G. S. G. 


AWBONE OF WHALE AS ARCH (clix. 

136, 174).—I think I remember seeing 

the jaw-bone of a whale used as an arch in 
the gardens at Evesham, near the river. 


Roy HupLesTon. 


In north Lincolnshire the jawbones of 
whales are frequently to be seen doing duty 
as field gateposts, but they are always turned 
outwards, so that they present the appearance 
of horns rather than an arch. 


P, B. G. B. 


AVILE OF RUFFORD ABBEY  (clviii. 
387, 466; clix. 51).—The date 1662 at the 
first reference serves to identify this Sir 
George Savile with Sir George Savile, son 
of Sir William Savile, by his wife Anne, 
dau. of Thomas, Lord Coventry. 

He was raised to the peerage, 1668, as 
Baron Savile of Elland, Co. York, and 
Viscount Halifax. In 1679 he was created 
Earl of Halifax, and Marquis of Halifax in 
1682. He was twice married; first to Lady 
Dorothy Spencer, dau. of Henry, Earl of 
Sunderland, by whom he had three sons and 
one daughter; 2ndly to Gertrude, dau. of 
William Pierrepont, of Thoresby, 2nd son of 
Robert, 1st Earl of Kingston, by whom he 
He was the patron and 
friend of the Rev. William Mompesson, Rec- 
tor of Eyam, the Derbyshire plague village, 
afterwards Rector of Eakring, Notts, and the 
guardian of the Rector’s son and daughter 


during the time he was battling with the 


disease in 1665-6. 
H. Askew. 
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Byrhtferth’s Manual (A.D, 1011), Vol. I. 
Edited with Introduction, Translation, 
Sources, Vocabulary, Glossary of Technical | 
Terms, Appendices, and seventeen Plates by | 
S. J. Crawford. (Humphrey Milford for | 
the Early English Text Society. £2 2s, net). | 


HIS first volume contains the text of the 
Manual, with English translation on the 
opposite page, and running account of sources 
and parallels at foot ; and gives in appendixes 
Byrhtferth’s Proemium from MS. 17 at St. 
John’s College, Oxford, and the Ammonitio 
Amici from the MS. Ashmole 328, both of 
which latter have already been edited. The 
Manual itself from the same MS. Ashmole 
328 in the Bodleian Library is now edited for | 
first time. It is a treatise on astronomy, | 
first and foremost, and on the Calendar; but 
it includes also information on the mysteries 
of numbers and—in passing—on the figures of 
rhetoric, on points of grammar and versi- 
fication and on the ages of the world. The 
translation runs easily, and enables one to 
catch in good measure the spirit of the 
original—that of a very lively, earnest, clever | 
man, who knows, according to the knowledge | 
of his time, a variety of intricate things, and 
is really remarkable and entertaining in the 
manner in which he weaves it all up together, 
and a it again and again direct to pur- 
poses of edification. He has what we may call 
a vivid sense of reality, although he bases so 
much of his scheme of knowledge on the 
received notions concerning numbers. The 
drawings which are beautifully reproduced, 
= of essential importance for following his 
ideas. 


| 
John’s 
by Mark J. 
(Oxford University Press. 


Merchant Taylor Fellows of St. 
College, Oxford. Compile 
Simmonds. 


8s. 6d. net). 


OON after the foundation on the one hand, 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, and, on the 
other, of the Merchant Taylors’ School Sir 
Thomas White, a prominent member of the 
Company, brought it to pass that, of the 
fifty Fellowships at St. John’s, thirty-seven 
should be held by men who had been edu- 
cated at the School. After four appoint- 
ments otherwise made, the regular operation 


SEPTEMBER 13, 


it continued till 1861. During this period 
655 boys were elected to Fellowships from 
the School, and it is the purpose of this com. 
pilation to show how far, by their subsequent 
careers, they justified the bestowal of the 
benefit. The Fellowships could be held for 
life, but this, except by leave of the College 
involved residence. They were vacated by 
marriage, and by the acquiring of a benefice 
with cure of souls, or of property beyond a 
certain amount. As every one knows, Mer. 
chant Taylors’ School was made by its first 
Head Master Richard Mulcaster. The list 
of his boys who proceeded to St. John’s con- 
tains no names quite as famous as Edmund 
Spenser or Lancelot Andrews, yet it includes 
two Presidents of the College, two Bishops, 
a Professor of Greek, and two members of 
Parliament afterwards knighted. — Among 
the St. John’s men who were prominent in 
the seventeenth century Juxon is the best 
known Merchant Taylor’s Fellow; and a 
worthy companion is Peter Mews, that active 
Royalist and friend of his old school, Bishop 
first of Bath and Wells and then of Win- 
chester. 

As a whole the record represents good and 
solid, in many cases distinguished, though 
nowhere quite splendid, achievement. It 
would be interesting to know what proportion 
of the Merchant Taylors’ Fellows continued 
at St. John’s till death. As far as a rough 
count could ascertain it, the number 
would seem to come to between a seventh 
and an eighth of the whole. A singular 
feature of the record is the extraordinarily 
large number of dates—even in quite recent 
years—which have not been completely fixed, 
so that the termination of tenure of a 
Fellowship, and even termination of life, 
has to be dated with a note of interrogation 
in the place of the last digit. 


Notice To CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may li 
to send to him. 


THE 13th GENERAL INDEX to ‘ NOTES AND 
* QUERIES,” covering the twelve volumes pub 
lished between 1923 and 1929, (vols. 145 to 156) is 
now ready. The price is, as before, one guinea 
net, and subscribers are asked to send their 
orders at once to the agent from whom they 
obtain the paper, or direct to the Manager, 14 


of election by the scheme began in 1572; and 


Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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